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I fine out of ten Americans believe that 
the United States should not actively enter the Euro- 
pean war. This is according to recent public polls. 

Congress has indicated by every act and utter- 
ance its desire to avoid participation. 

President Roosevelt has said, "I hope that the 
United States will keep out of war. I believe that 
it will. And I give you assurance and reassurance 
that every effort of your government will be directed 
toward that end." 

American industry for two years has been de- 
claring its opposition to war. This week, through 
the National Association of Manufacturers, it re- 
iterated its position in no uncertain language. It 
Sciid* 

"American Industry hates war. 

"War destroys lives. War wrecks homes. Eco- 
nomic chaos and years of crushing depression are 
its inevitable aftermath. It imperils representative 
democracy. Free institutions are among its early 
victims. Ultimately no one can escape the ruin of 
war." 

Who, then, in America does want war? We 
search in vain for any group which will say pub- 
licly, "We do." 

Yet with all this unanimity of opinion of leaders 
and of people, with the whole nation hating and 
opposing war, there is a very real danger of finding 
ourselves involved in war. 

Our own emotions may betray us; we may be 
mesmerized by the claim, born of fear, that this 
nation has not the intelligence to plan its course 
and that we inevitably must be drawn in. 

And propaganda will have its impact, for a prop- 
aganda offensive is a major part of all modern 
combat plans. Propaganda knows no flag, and 
oceans are no barriers. We cannot avoid it, but we 
can and must identify and understand it continu- 
ously for what it is. 

Therefore, we Americans must continually re- 
examine our thinking. We must scan the news in the 
light of its origin, sort carefully the recommenda- 
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tions made to us, and then, between God and our- 
selves make up our minds what is best for America. 

A free born people, we have no desire to become 
prey to Europe's ideologies. We find their an- 
nounced ideology weak and meaningless, and 
quickly cast aside when the opportunity for power 
presents itself. 

True, we cannot remain untouched by major 
events in Europe; but we can establish our own 
defensive Maginot Line or West Wall of American 
thinking for America. 

National security and national progress are and 
should be the major objectives of this thinking. We 
must not be blinded by the thoughts of a quick boom 
in business; by a temporary answer to depression. 
Rather, we must look ahead and see in what even- 
tual ruination we will land nationally. 

We are now nearing the tenth year of the Ameri- 
can depression. The human suffering of this long 
and fearsome period can be traced directly to the 
last war. Not one single result of the World War 
is to be found on the credit side so far as the United 
States is concerned. War means years of prosperity 
blackouts. 

As Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University, so wisely said: 

"Every single cause for which the allied nations 
fought and for which they made such enormous 
sacrifices ... is now seen to have been lost." 

These United States must maintain the peace so 
that our development as the most progressive na- 
tion on earth will no longer be interrupted by the 
confusing propaganda bombshells which Europe is 
constantly hurling into our midst. 

Our first and foremost job is on the home front. 
We must straighten out our own now-too-old eco- 
nomic mess, and provide more jobs at fair wages in 
private industry. 

There can be no substitute for jobs; there can be 
no substitute for private industry. We witness in 
Europe the degradation of civilization in states in 
which government-owned or controlled industries 
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have been substituted for private ownership. In 
those countries, they boast that there is no unem- 
ployment. Naturally, there is no unemployment. 
Workers have been conscripted. Labor is forced 
to obey governmental edicts. Capital is confiscated. 
The right to strike has been abolished. Quotas of 
production are determined by government. Trade 
has degenerated to barter. And now, men are being 
killed off at the front. 

We do not wish to solve our unemployment 
problem that way. We wish to solve it by peace-time 
jobs, and by fair price relationships that give to 
farmer, manufacturer and worker a better status of 
existence. 

It would be a tragic moment in American history 
if we were to turn from this great cause and befog 
our minds and spirits by entering upon war. There 
will be those who will picture the glamor of march- 
ing soldiers, the excitement of camps and entertain- 
ments, the stir of overseas assignments as an 
antidote to America's domestic problems. Antidotes 
of that type do not cure. They are of the stuff that 
the old medicine men used to sell as cure-alls. We 
must, rather, face our problems frankly and bravely 
and labor for a sound solution. Industrialists of this 
country fear the dodges of war psychology; they 
prefer to face the task of solving difficult economic 
problems by the slow, and at times cumbersome, 
but always sure democratic processes. 

Industry has no stomach for war. Let those whose 
standards permit choose that course ; but the manu- 
facturer will not capitalize catastrophe. His memory 
of the debacle of the last conflict is still fresh in 
mind. 

Industry opposes profiteering! 

Those are words, you may say. No, it goes much 
deeper. This is the gospel with those who care and 
hold ideals for industry. 

Let me call your attention to the anti-profiteering 
pledge of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. It says in part: 

"Industry opposes the utilization of war emer- 
gency to boost prices for the sole purpose of making 
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excessive profits." The Association is calling upon 
its members "to exercise vigilance against any price 
increase or other policy not required by actual cost 
and available supply, and anticipated cost of re- 
placement." 

We mean to keep to that pledge. 

Prices may, of necessity, increase under these 
unusual conditions. But we know, by long experi- 
ence, that industry only prospers when the country 
is prosperous. And the country cannot be prosper- 
ous when one group in it profiteers at the expense of 
the others. This holds true for the manufacturer, the 
farmer and for labor. It holds true for all of us. 

Since this pledge on prices was issued by the 
N.A.M. several days ago, the enthusiastic response 
of individual manufacturers has been spontaneous. 

Acceptances of the pledge are pouring in. Scores 
of companies are issuing statements to their cus- 
tomers telling just what their production possibili- 
ties are and giving assurances of price stability for 
definite periods. The steel companies have said 
there will be no increase in price levels on products 
shipped up to December 31, which is as far ahead 
as they can logically anticipate conditions. Other 
concerns, particularly in consumer enterprises, are 
establishing quotas based on past purchases by their 
retail outlets — to prevent the natural tendency to 
overstock. 

Here is how manufacturers back up the N.A.M, 
pledge against profiteering. 

Lammot duPont says: "We pledge ourselves to 
be governed by these policies and principles." 

"Endorse without reservation," says Alfred P. 
Sloan of General Motors. 

"We pledge ourselves to equitable price relation- 
ship and believe peace is imperative," wires H. W. 
Prentis, Jr. of Armstrong Cork Company. 

"Your statement has our complete endorsement," 
affirms W. S. S. Rodgers of the Texas Company. 

This pledge, picking peace over profits, was no 
hollow Association statement. It is backed by hun- 
dreds of such endorsements. 
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The war situation must not be misused by anyone 
to attain objectives which the American people op- 
pose under ordinary circumstances. Eternal vigi- 
lance must be exercised to assure us that the war 
emergency is not perverted into a trend toward 
altering the American way of life politically or 
economically. There will be those who, in dark 
days which inevitably will rise out of the European 
situation, will advocate the abolition of the private 
enterprise system. They will urge that we fight the 
dictators with the weapons of dictators. What they 
overlook is, that would entail the sacrifice of the 
freedom we would seek to save. It would mean the 
enslavement of the American people. Our standard 
of life would recede. Our liberties would disappear 
— and who knows, but forever. 

I have attempted to speak the mind of industry 
to you this evening because out of such expression 
by all groups of the people must come the sane, 
safe course so essential to the well-being of our 
country. 

In Washington Congress convened today. Its 
primary task is to determine the policy of neutrality 
for the United States. Industry has faith in this 
great body to mirror rightly the true American 
thinking on this whole subject. 

Fresh from home, impressed with what is being 
said on Main Street, in the farm belt, at the cross- 
roads and in the tenements, Congress will be well 
equipped to express the will of the people. 

In these troublous times, the constituency of every 
Congressman must continue to express freely the 
position to which it subscribes. Never was the 
liaison between citizens and their representatives 
so highly necessary as in these days of all-important 
decisions. 



Additional copies of this folder may be secured 
singly or in quantity at cost from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 



